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ALL ROADS LEAD TO BOSTON 


(A message from the President) 


Dear Colleagues: 

The third annual meeting of our Na- 
tional Association will be held in the his- 
toric old city of Boston, Massachusetts 
during the holiday period — December 31 
to January 2 inclusive. As formerly, these 
meetings will occur simultaneously and 
conjunctively with the Music Teachers 
National Association convention. A more 
detailed schedule of National Association 
events is included in another column of 
this issue of The Bulletin. 

The selection of Boston as a meeting 
place for these organizations that are so 
distinctly representative of progressive 
musical education is a most fitting one. be- 
cause for over three centuries this city 
has been accumulating culture, character 
and greatness. Aside from the honorable 
position it has long occupied as a center of 
learning, it is today filled with innumer- 
able relics and symbols of American lib- 
erty, well preserved and available to all 
who may care to view them. 


These yearly meetings represent mile- 
stones along the road traversed by the as- 
sociation in its pursuit of progress and 
achievement. It is a time of reckoning and 
review, of ascertaining in summary what 
we have accomplished during the past 
twelve months or so, as well as of that 
which has been contemplated but left un- 
done. In other words, it is the date set for 
taking stock of our pedagogical, education- 
al and financial status and assets—as well 
as our weaknesses. Also to plan for the 
further development of our present poten- 
tialities in the way of future expansion 
and for the raising to still higher levels 
our standards of professional practise and 
ethics in the field of vocal art. 


At Boston we will find meetings of vari- 
ous types — led by our own people — in 
which there will be frank discussions of 
principles and other vocal fundamental- 
isms and of our problems and successes 
in school, college and studio routine. There 
will also be provided an excellent oppor- 
tunity for members coming from other 
sections of the country to meet, form new 


Tuesday, December 30: 


10:00 A.M.-12:00 Noon 
2:30 P.M.- 4:00 P.M.: 
4:30 P.M.- 6:30 P.M.: 


Thursday, January 1: 
2:30 P.M.- 4:00 P.M.: 


4:15 P.M.- 6:00 P.M.: 
Friday, January 2: 


7:00 P.M.: 


10:30 A.M.-12:00 Noon: 


3:50 P.M.- 5:50 P.M.: 


THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION OF N.A.T.S. 


PROGRAM 


Date — December 31, 1947 - January 2, 1948, inclusive — Place — Boston, Mass. 
Headquarters — Hotel Statler 
These meetings will be held in conjunction with the annual convention of the 
Music Teachers National Association (Dec.. 30, 1947 - Jan. 2, 1948) 


8:30 P.M.: Concert, Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, conductor. 
(Complimentary to the members of N.A.T.S.) 
Wednesday, December 31: 


Annual meeting, Executive Committee — Leon Carson 
presiding. 

Annual Meeting, Regional Governors and Representa- 
tives-at-Large — Richard DeYoung presiding. 

Tea and Reception, Fogg Museum, Cambridge, Mass. 
(N.A.T.S. members as guests, Harvard University) 


N.A.T.S. Voice Forum and Clinic — Bernard U. Taylor, 
Juilliard School of Music, New York City, chairman; 
panel jury, Richard DeYoung, Chicago, Victor Alexander 
Fields, College of the City of New York, Grace Leslie, 
New York City. 

Annual Business Meeting — Leon Carson presiding. 


Voice Forum. Dr. James R. Houghton, Boston Universi- 
ty, presiding. 
Introductory Remarks — Dr. Houghton. 
“The Voice Teacher in the Small Fine Arts College” 
Marguerite Ringo, Brenau College, Gainesville, Ga. 
“Treatment of the Immature Voice” 
Hadley R. Crawford, Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa. 
“Vocal Pedagogy in a Four-Year Junior College” 
Gladys Golderoy Scott, Francis Shimer College, Mt. 
Carroll, Ill. 
“When Should the Study of Voice be Started?” 
John O. Samuel, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Short discussion periods after each paper. 
Voice Forum (continued) — Dr. James R. Houghton, 
Boston University, presiding. 
“The Vocal Scene” 
Dr. William E. Jones, Texas State College for Women, 
Denton, Tex. 
“The Effect of Choral Training on the Solo Voice” 
Henry Veld, Augustana College, Rock Island, IIl. 
“The Adaptation of the Teaching of Singing to the Lib- 
eral Arts Pattern” 
Ruth Douglass, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, 
Mass. 
Short discussion periods after each paper. 
Annual Banquet. 


Local Committee Chairman for N.A.T.S. — Dr. James R. Houghton, Boston 
University, 23 Blagden Street, Boston, Mass. 


friendships and éxchange ideas with their 
eastern colleagues. Then there will be 
meetings of our executive committee, re- 
gional governors and representatives-at- 


large, concerts, banquets, teas, luncheons 
and plenty of good fellowship — all to pro- 
vide us with fresh inspiration and ambi- 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
tion for more exhaustive efforts in behalf 
. of the National Association during the year 
, to follow. Taken all in all this occasion, en- 
hanced by the holiday spirit, will be an 
enthusiastic gathering of vocal teachers 
from all points of our national compass. 

The annual business meeting of the as- 
sociation assumes added importance this 
year because of the general election of 
national officers and all regional officials— 
the officers and district governors for a 
period of two years and the represenatives- 
-at-large, one year. The result of an elec- 
tion of this special consequence always has 
great and intimate bearing on the imme- 
diate and future welfare of the organiza- 
tion and is looked forward to, with an- 
ticipation, by all members. 

A considerable number of interesting re- 
ports reflecting the national activity of 
the association will be presented at the 
Boston meeting. It may prove something 
of a surprise to many of our members to 
learn that there are numerous compre- 
hensive projects now in the hands of com- 
mittees composed of personnel of nation- 
wide representation. The majority of these 
projects are as yet not in their final stage 
and therefore are not ready for release to 
the membership. Ultimately, these will 
prove to be valuable contributions to the 
creative aspects of the association’s rou- 
tine. Among other important reports or 
projects now in active work there are — 
the editorial committee’s project on “the 
vocal teacher in relation to the general 
musical and cultural education of the stu- 
dent” — a study by a national committee 
with respect to the vocal music now heard 
over the radio — the project on the status 
of vocal training in the public schools — a 
special committee’s study of revised re- 
quirements for voice majors as now based 
on NASM rules — a study of the basic 
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IN MEMORIAM 


with deep regret 


The National Association announces 
the death of our fellow-members 


DeWITT P. MILLER 
of Brevard, N. C. 
and 
BLAIR STEWART 
of Canton, Ohio 


THE CHALLENGE TO THE VOICE 
TEACHER OF TODAY 
by 
RUTH MILLER CHAMLEE 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

(Excerpts from an address given before the 
Music Teachers Association in San Francisco, 
June 30, 1947.) 

The voice teacher of today stands in the 
middle of a revolutionary period because 
the invention of Doctor DeForest’s audio 
tube which was the father of radio broad- 
casting and sound amplification make us 
face new problems, and with the end of 
the new war, we are in the midst of new 
upheavals and adjustments. We must rec- 
ognize a world of new conflicts and tempi 
have given a distorted sense of values and 
timing to many young people today; we 
must develop the student’s emotional 
growth which has been so colored by these 
forces, as well as teach the development 
of fine vocal skill and the adjustment of 
those skills to mechanical devices so preva- 
lently used and repertoire must be of wide 
and varied scope. 

If we do not do this, if we do not coordi- 
nate, our work will be of little avail. 

One’s physical growth is seen; one’s in- 
tellectual growth is fairly easily appraised, 
but the emotional growth is hidden and 
very often not even known to ourselves, 
and yet this facet of ourselves may retard 
or quicken our every act because it is the 
very core of our being. 

How shall we proceed in this over-all 
training with our young singers, how co- 
ordinate the steps of development? 

The teacher may use three steps: 

(1) Help the student to see where he is 
in his present development, (2) help the 
student to see where he ought to be or 
could be, (3) get him from where he is to 
where he ought to be. 

It is as simple as that if we the teachers 
have 

(1) A real knowledge of our subject, (2) 
keep abreast of the times by continuous 
study such as doctors, scientists and law- 
yers pursue in their daily practice, (3) 


‘make our pupils’ careers our careers, not 


our careers the pupils’ careers. 

It is no longer practical or progressive 
to sit back smugly on our laurels and say 

“MY teacher said it must be done thus 
and so.” or 

“Sing only the classics, or you cheapen 
yourself.” 

The singer of today must be more flexible 
than the singer of the past and if the sing- 
er must learn, he lowers himself only when 
he does not do WELL the assignment he 
has accepted. Therefore the teacher must 
realize that he must be able to equip the 
student to do the variety of styles used in 
today’s programing. 

For such schooling, why not start both 
voice production and repertoire at basic 
points and coordinate emotional growth 


from the earliest training. I stress this last 
requirement today because the truth is 
that we have progressed scientifically to 
an alarming degree in this present 1947, 
but it has been said by those who have 
studied the subject that our emotional 
progress is about 900 A.D. We have not 
kept pace. 

We know well in ourselves and in our 


students that thinking processes can speed | 


or retard, make or break the whole struc- 
ture on which we are working. Thinking 
processes make the difference between the 
progressive student and the frustrated 
student, or between success and failure. 

The great study for the teacher and 
student is to strike a balance between the 
skills involved in singing, the literature 
the singer is using, and will use, and the 
thinking processes. 

The singer who would unfold his powers 
in the surest way, should start from a basic 
point, characteristic of good singing, just 
as does any fine athlete. The point of de- 
parture in singing is posture, the basis 
upon which good singing habits rest. And 
the development from our ancestral two 
or three notes, which might be the most 
pleasant notes to hear in the young singer, 
through a scale long enough to accommo- 
date the demands of the first melodies, can 
lead in fascinating ease to the simple song, 
which in this country should be sung cer- 
tainly in English. 

A foundation of dependable reliability is 
thus laid, and from this base, song liter- 
ature of the classic, the romanticist, the 
oratorio and masses and/or the operetta 
and the opera may be acquired. Hand in 
hand with this beginning, but progressing 
really faster than the techniques of the 
vocal skills, must go the development of 
the personality, or it can hasten or retard, 
free or block us anywhere along our lives 
as singers, or, as a matter of fact, any 
where along the line of our lives period. 

The measuring stick to determine where 
an individual is in his emotional growth 
is the comparision of his word and action 
or behavior to those of a normal being at 
any stage between infancy and adulthood. 
For example, the infant is interested only 
in itself to the exclusion of everything else 
in the world and is so persuasive in his 
demands that father after his hard day’s 
work, walks the floor at night to keep him 
happy. The infant is Narcissus. He loves 
only himself. Like those who praise him 
by catering to him. The infant likes noise 
and likes to break things. It’s great fun to 
break cups and dishes by seeing them 
smash on the floor! Have you ever heard 
young singers who like to rattle the win- 
dows, chandelieres, shake the walls, when 
they sing? Have you ever known young 
singers who want only praise whether they 
deserve it or not? If an explanation ex- 
pressing these cravings as a child’s think- 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF VOWEL SOUNDS AND THEIR MODIFICATION 
IN PRODUCING GOOD TONE 


by 


LEONARD TREASH 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


I think that it may reasonably safe to 
draw attention to the fact that it is prin- 
cipally through the medium of the vowel 
that singing tone manifests itself. Singing 
is usually sustained speech, or is made up 
of sustained sounds that could become 
component parts of speech. 

We all agree of course that the vowel 
sound forms the predominant tonal part of 
the sung word. Consonants, important as 
they certainly are, cannot compare with 
vowels as purveyors of attractive tone or 
the melodic line. It is principally upon the 
vowel that speech can be sustained into 
singing, and it is the vowel that is the 
real characterization of the mental con- 
ception of tone. The old Italian teachers of 
singing were quick to realize this fact and 
to use it for all it was worth. 

Although very little, except in a rather 
depleted hand-me-down state, is known 
about the real old Italian method, we 
must assume that it consisted principally 
of oral ear training and matching of tones 
produced upon the five fundamental pure 
Italian vowels. We have little evidence 
that scientific, local, physical manipulation 
was employed. Even the breath was con- 
trolled through the correctness of tone as 
manifested through the character of the 
vowel produced. Of course one need but 
to sing or speak Italian for a short while 
to realize the effect upon his voice of a 
language so resplendent with pure vowel 
sounds. 


The abundance of pure vowel sounds in 
the Italian language and the abundance of 
beautiful singing voices among the Italian 
people seem to form a ratio that would 
point to the importance of vowel sounds 
in producing good tone. The fact that the 
Italians use but five vowels and all of in- 
finite purity is also of primary importance. 

There are two types of modification of 
vowel sound. Type one concerns the modi- 
fication toward an impurity. This impurity 
I define as closely resembling a cross be- 
tween the sound in “shut” and that found 
in “foot”. All vowels may be considered 
pure in ratio to the lack of the evidence 
of this sound. 

Type two modification concerns itself 
with the mixture of two or more pure 
vowel sounds in varying proportions. I be- 
lieve that in the revelation that voices with 
better tones are produced when only the 
five pure Italian vowels and the second type 
of modification are used hits upon a very 
sound theory. 

This theory is that concentration upon 
and manipulation of the vowel sound 
through the medium of the ear can be one 


of the very best agents for securing prop- 
er adjustment and alignment of most of 
the muscles concerned with the production 
of tone. 

In considering any muscular adjustment 
vocally, we must realize of course that we 
are dealing with both voluntary and invol- 
untary muscular action. 


Let us first consider the involuntary 
muscles, those which have little or no direct 
sensitivity and which cannot be moved by 
merely willing them to do so. We cannot 
decide to set the Crico-thyroid and the 
Arytenoid muscles in position for stretch- 
ing the vocal bands to any given pitch, 
nor can we ask them to pull the bands to 
any required proximity to produce a bright 
harsh tone on the one hand or a breathy 
tone on the other. We think the required 
pitch or the desired quality and nature acts 
according to the successfulness of our 
thought processes. An attempt to obtain 
the proper vowel color can be one of the 
best of these thought processes. 


The vowel color of course is definitely 
individualistic. In no two singers will the 
same color manifest itself nor will the 
same response to modification occur. How- 
ever, by changing the color of vowel I 
believe that a definite change takes place 
in the involuntary muscular action which 
controls the vocal bands and certain 
changes which are standard with all sing- 
ers produce uniform results. Let us sing, 
for example, any pure vowel sound and in- 
troduce type one modification, the impur- 
ity. At first the tone becomes muddy, then 
definitely sounds throaty (or back) in re- 
gard to placement and if the amount of 
impurity is increased enough, a definite 
breathiness is heard. A feeling of numb- 
ness in the throat or laryngitis may occur 
if this is kept up over an extended period. 
This leads me to believe that as this impur- 
ity is introduced into a pure vowel sound, 
the vocal cords separate so that properly 
oscillated sound waves are not forthcom- 
ing and the production of tone is ineffi- 
cient. Therefore, we must assume that 
purification of the vowel will effect the 
efficiency of the action of the involuntary 
muscles and the production of good tone 
in the following ways: First, less breath is 
necessary for a pure tone than an impure 
one because when the impurity is intro- 
duced not all of the breath which passes 
between the cords is used to set up vibra- 
tion. Secondly, a more healthy vibration 
will be set up and further carrying power 
with less effort achieved. Thirdly, since 
less breath is required and more vibration 
achieved, there will be less psychological 


tendency to push or jam the tone in an ef- 
fort to produce volume or resonance. A 
pure vowel cannot be throaty for every 
throaty vowel will possess some impurity. 
A certain cure for nasal tone is purifica- 
tion of the vowel because no nasal vowel 
is every completely pure. A breathy vowel 
is the direct result of the impurity and can 
be alleviated much faster by purifying the 
vowel than by trying to hold back the 
breath by the holding of the rib muscles 
and will not produce a held back effect 
vocally or interpretively. 

I feel that in view of these theories, a 
singer should strive for an evenly produced 
scale of pure vowel sound with no modi- 
fication toward the aforementioned impur- 
ity whatsoever. Attainment of this purity 
can be the endeavor of every singer with- 
out fear of any bad effect. 

The psychological device of imagining a 
long series of “A’s” or “O’s”, or whatever 
vowel may be in question, written out on 
the opposite wall and the singer singing 
them successively seems to help maintain 
this purity and this purity maintained 
through the full duration of a note’s value 
or up and down a scale and throughout a 
florid passage seems to induce a sustained 
evenness of production that is difficult to 
obtain even by a coordination of many 
other principals. 


Of course I have not dwelt upon the 
value of the pure vowel to understand- 
ability because of its obviousness, although 
clarity of ennunciation is probably one of 
the most important functions of the vowel. 

Modification toward an impurity, in my 
opinion, should be illegitimatized in teach- 
ing and the effort to purify all vowel 
sounds should be considered a basic prin- 
ciple as well as a coordinator of the many 
other principles theretofore mentioned be- 
cause of its very fine and direct effect upon 
the involuntary muscular action concerned 
with proper oscillation of the vocal bands 
and the resultant health of the vibratory 
waves which constitute the fundamental of 
every good tone. 

Type Two Modification, or the modifica- 
tion of one pure vowel toward another is 
one of the most valuable of devices for pro- 
ducing good tones as well as for coloring 
interpretively. Again the individual voice 
is of utmost importance. No two singers 
will sing the same color of a pure vowel, 
nor will they react alike to this Type Two 
modification. One singer may sing a vowel 
coloring which produces just the right tone 
of beauty for him, while another singer, 
possessing the same general type of voice, 
may find this coloring to be a distinct 
modification of the one which produces 
equal tonal beauty for him. 

Generally speaking, vowel color modi- 
fies between the extremes of white and 
dark. The white extremity produces an 
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FACTS CONCERNING THE ART 
OF BEL CANTO OR THE BASIS 
OF BEL CANTO 
by 
MME. HELEN ALBERTI 
Pasadena, Calif. 


There should be no mystery surrounding 
voice production. It is a natural and in- 
voluntary process, to speak and to sing, 
and its realization has its basis in sim- 

. plicity and conformity to natural laws. 

Bel-Canto means beautiful singing. Beau- 
tiful singing follows as the result of the 
natural function of the singing voice; 
therefore, Bel-Canto is natural singing. 
Mozart and Bel-Canto are synonymous. He 
composed natural music and he studied 
and taught natural singing. 

The old masters knew little of the physi- 

* ological and anatomical form of the 
tongue, larynx and breath, but they did 
understand the law which operated them. 
In contrast, modern theory and practise 
is a mechanical or voluntary manipula- 
tion of tongue, breath and larynx, which 
is contrary to the teachings of the great 
era of vocal art. 

In this conception of voice as under- 
stood by the old Masters, as compared with 
modern conception, there is a vast differ- 
ence. In all theories and practises of the 
vocal art the fundamentals have to do 
with the production of sound or voice and 
its resonance. In its basic belief, Bel-Canto 
has its foundation in the theory of vibra- 
tions, the volume and the velocity of the 
energy producing the vibration determin- 
ing the intensity of the sound produced 
and its pitch. 

As a result of this principle, two distinct 
truths naturally follow. One is the truth 
of the “one point scale” and the other the 
“Voce di Mista.” 


Vibration 

Sound is produced through vibration. 
Place an Aeolian Harp in the open window 
and you will hear strains of beautiful 
music which come and go with the wind. 
The wind is the energy or motivating pow- 
er putting into vibration the strings of 
harp; as the wind increases in velocity, the 
volume of sound increases and as it de- 
creases, the volume decreases, as the wind 
touches the strings and puts them in vibra- 
tion, so the vibrating strings send forth 
their vibrations in the form of air waves, 
and these waves are carried to our ears 
and through the auditory tract to one’s 
mind where they are classified. 


One Point Scale 

The one point or one position scale is 
so-called because the point of articulation 
remains unchanged throughout the whole 
compass of tone; that is to say, the tongue 
and the larynx remain in their natural 
habitat, and do not rise in an ascending 
scale. ‘ 


This art patiently sought and mastered 
by its devotees reveals tone as irradiating 
from one point and not shifting from the 
body to the head with the varying pitch. 

This point remains fixed at the centre 
of the torso, and secures a tone unvarying 
in character from bottom to top and which 
also extends the compass an octave beyond 
the limits set by modern standards. The 
limited range, now believed to be the ex- 
tent of the tonal area is due to lack of 
anchorage, so to speak, for tone, because 
if the root of the tongue rises above its 
normal point, the larynx becomes displaced 
and strained, thus robbed of its natural 
function and the high and low notes 
which the instrument could easily reveal 
are impossible of execution. This theory 
is simplicity itself. It perhaps is so simple 
that those desiring to create a mystery 
about the science of vocal culture seek to 
devise intricate processes by which the 
vocal cords may be stretched or played in 
segments. These practices are unnatural 
and destructive and the cause of the early 
deterioration of the vocal means of the 
modern singer. 


“Voce di Mista” 

This term, “Voce di mista” is now obso- 
lete. It signifies a tone which is neither 
chest nor head, but uses both as resona- 
tors. The terms chest and head have no ap- 
plication to voice. Voice uses the.whole 
trunk and plays upon it as the violinist 
plays upon his instrument, using the whole 
respiratory tract as one resonator. 

The voice reveals, when not hampered 
by theories of muscular or voluntary man- 
ipulation, the same admixture of chest and 
head resonance in the tone of the lowest 
and highest pitch; from this basis it can 
readily be seen that this method is natural. 
It not only lays emphasis upon the logical 
method of sound production, but logically 
carries that belief to the definite conclu- 
sion without alteration in unnatural use 
of the vocal cords. Moreover, it is logical 
to believe that tone, which makes use of 
the full resonating chamber of the body 
in entirely at all times through the length 
of the entire vocal range, would have more 
body, more flexibility and more range than 
that tone supported by any part or parts 
of the resonating cavity in the so-called 
registers. 

Posture 

Good posture is essential in breathing. 
Man was made to stand straight, his head 
erect, his shoulders well back and his chest 
high. The rounded shoulder, the head hung 
forward, the slouchy posture interferes 
with breathing through the prevention of 
the full enlargement of the thoracic cavity, 
and the consequent loss of lung expan- 
sion. Training and experience in the con- 
trol of voice output, which control is 
through the power of the will, makes 
breath control without conscious effort a 


fact. Thus, the use of the will power be- 
comes submerged in the unconsciousness 
of the act and becomes natural. Such a 
condition can be gained only through the 
use of exercises which give desired con- 
trol while eliminating self. 

It is said that Wachtal and La Blance, 
two leading vocalists who were fast friends, 
wagered between themselves as to the 
ability of the other to detect his breathing. 
One of them sang for twenty minutes be- 
fore the other could find a muscular tremor 
of the body from its natural, normal res- 
piration. 

Breathing 

Bel-Canto concentrates upon the basis 
of the breath column as the exact point 
where tone begins, recognizing that all 
changes in tone production must take 
place at that point. Furthermore, it recog- 
niges that such changes as effect tone pro- 
duction must be the result of the action 
of the abdomen and diaphragm and must 
take place and become effective at this 
same point. 

Thus far it has been shown what is 
meant by the basis of the breath column 
which is the point of meeting of the in- 
spiratory and expiratory muscles, is where 
inspiration stops and expiration begins, 
and the meaning of abdominal breathing. 

What use does Bel-Canto make of these 
two things? First, Bel-Canto is based upon 
abdominal breathing. It is the deep breath 
that filis the lung to capacity, requiring 
muscular effort in expiration which pro- 
vides the energy to the breath column. 
This control comes through the power of 
the will acting through the solar-plexus, 
the will to use a certain amount of breath; 
tke will to establish the velocity of that 
breath. 

Summary 

(1) The ancients employed the full 
capacity of the lungs, the full length of 
the tongue, and the full length of the vocal 
cords on every note uttered whether high 
or low—loud or soft. 

(2) They showed no evidence of breath- 
ing. 

(3) They did not take in any breath vol- 
untarily as they knew there is always an 
abundant supply in the lungs. 

(4) Every tone emanated from one un- 
wavering point, and this dynamic point 
was in the centre of the sternum. 

(5) The body was regarded simply as an 
instrument which was played upon by the 
understanding of the vocal principles; 
hence the body was relaxed and im- 
movable. 

Rules in Brief 
Scale 

The rules of success never allow the 
mind to be drawn from the velocity of the 
breath. 

(1) Stand easily with complete relaxed 
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THE CHALLENGE TO THE VOICE 
TEACHER 
(Continued from Page 2) 
ing is given to those pupils, do you not 
think that they would wish to evolve quick- 
ly from this level and seek maturity? 

At three or four the infant becomes a 
child, but he lives in a strange world. 
Chairs are too big, tables are too big, the 
doors, the spoons, people. Everything is 
really beyond reach. But the drive to be 
independent is surging. 

“No, I can’t! No, I won’t!” greets the 
astonished parents, as their halos begin to 
slip. 

These negatives mean “I would if I 
could, but I am not sure of myself.” 

To the singer, the only way out, is to 
work one’s way through the vocal block, 
which, like the table, may seem too high. 

Anyone who stops at the “No! No!” stage 
has either regressed to the three or four 
year age level or has never grown up. 

Having learned how to get along with 
one’s self in one’s immediate surround- 
ings, the next stage is the group stage, 
that is, when those of the same age learn 
how to get along and enjoy things together. 

Games, work, competition, cooperation 
are learned here. Some singers find their 
permanent moorings at this point. They 
are those of the choir, the chorus, the en- 
semble. To the one working to be a soloist, 
the group stage is where musicianship 
must be developed to a high level, for is not 
fine musicianship the last note in coopera- 
tion, the perfect fitting of an individual to 
the rest of the musical work, and does not 
the soloist give cooperation to the com- 
poser when he respects the composer’s 
life’s work which has been carefully docu- 
mented on a printed page. 

For clear sailing, no stage in our growth 
can be skipped successfully. To work 
through each one is to avoid setbacks, so 
having travelled thus far, the adolescent 
and young adult reveals himself by daring, 
trial and error, adventures in new situ- 
ations, conclusions as to what does work 
and what doesn’t work for us — what we 
are attuned to and can get along with, 
looms as all important. 

The singer must evaluate his field of 
study, find the place in his voice’ where he 
sings the easiest and the most expressively. 
What he responds to the best for the free- 
dom and facility produced by being en rap- 
port is basic; the earlier it is evaluated the 
better the product therefrom. 

Just as in life, the adult is one with self 
knowledge, self control and unselfishness, 
so the successful singer will coordinate 
self knowledge or the technique of vocal 
skill, self control; will practice unselfish- 
ness and forget one’s self in the enthusi- 
asm for the song. 

One does not arrive on the Wagnerian 
scene by getting on Granne’s sturdy back, 
but by progressing along the highway 


from the “Bird Call” epoch through the 
whole gamut of experience which leads us 
to the ultimate attainment of our drives 
and dreams. 

It is entirely possible and very right that 
with the field of music extended as it is 
today, that the singers of great accom- 
plishment could, would and should perform 
music not only for the minority who en- 
joy the choicest of song literature, but for 
the great public as well, and we as teacher 
must recognize that fact and equip our- 
selves to meet this demand. 

To keep abreast of the times, to exhaust 
every angle of knowledge and coordinate 
it with the immortal traditions of the past, 
to keep alive and emotionally progressing, 
that, as I see it, is the challenge to the 
voice teacher of today. 

As Will Durant says, no one knows all 
there is to know about anything. So it be- 
hooves us to consider the conclusions of 
others. Meetings such as these are invalu- 
able for the exchange of thought. 

For the voice teachers present here to- 
day who have been teaching five years or 
more with credentials attesting their com- 
petence to teach, there is a new organiza- 
tion in America. It is the National Associ- 
ation of Teachers of Singing, devoted to 
the dissemination of knowledge on all 
subjects pertaining to the profession of 
singing. Through a bulletin issued to the 
members, we are able to keep in touch 
with items of national interest, with latest 
surveys on research of vocal problems and 
every phase of the American singing 
world. 

If we are faithful to the keenness of 
mind and the knowledge available to us 
both in the scientific and empirical worlds, 
if we are a true bridge between the past 
and the future of the great traditions of 
singing, we should be writing new pages 
in the history of American song, which we 
should like to have called “glorious” in its 
attainment. 


ALL ROADS LEAD TO BOSTON 
(Continued from Page 2) 
fundamental requirements for the teacher 
of singing — the survey committee’s con- 
tinued activity in the matter of revision 
of private voice teacher’s standing under 
the G.I. Bill of Rights and also its work 
in designating an association member in 
each state who may be located as closely 
adjacent as is possible to his respective 
state capital, to observe and report back 
to the association on all current and pend- 
ing legislation affecting the field of voice 

teaching and the vocal teacher. 

The headquarters of the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Singing and the 
Music Teachers National Association will 
be the spacious and comfortable HOTEL 
STATLER. It is urged that all members 
planning to attend the convention make 
their room reservations immediately in or- 


der to avoid disappointment at a later date. 
These requests should be made to the 
HOTEL STATLER, Park Square at 
Arlington Street, BOSTON 17, MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. 

In behalf of your executive committee 
the president extends to each and every 
member a cordial invitation to come to 
BOSTON at the time appointed, where a 
warm welcome will await you. Your search 
for a full schedule of worthy and enlight- 
ening programs will, then and there, not 
only be rewarded, but by your presence you 
will lend personal encouragement and 
added encouragement to those new officers 
who will at that time assume the burden 
of guiding your organization to a further 
successful and extended goal during the 
two years to come. 

LET’S MAKE THE 1947-48 CONVEN- 
TION SLOGAN — “THE RIGHT WAY 
TO START THE NEW YEAR.” 

Faithfully yours, 
LEON CARSON, President 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 


CONFERENCE 
National Association of Teachers of Sing- 


ing, Inc. — October 13, 1947 

In conjunction with the Convention of 
Iowa State Music Teachers Assn., State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

PROGRAM 
10-12 A.M.—Vocal Forum, Hadley R. Craw- 
ford, Chairman 

“Breathing and Its Effect on Singing”— 

Tolbert MacRae, Iowa State College 

“Tongue Action and Diction” — 

Paul MacCollin, Morningside College 

“Artistic Interpretation in Singing” — 

Harald Holst, Iowa State Teachers 
College 

“Problems of the Teacher in the Private 

Studio” — 

Kathleen Shaw Miller, Council Bluffs 
12:30—Luncheon and Business Meeting of 
the National Association of Teachers of 

Singing—Helen Steen Huls, Regional 

Governor, in charge 
2-4 P.M.—Vocal Forum, Hadley R. Craw- 

ford, Chairman 
Subject—“Comparative Tone Qualities” 
Panel— 

Harold Stark, University of Iowa, Iowa 

City; Mary T. Liggett, Central College, 

Pella; Franklin LeBar, Dubuque Uni- 

versity, Dubuque; Francis German, Cor- 

nell College, Mount Vernon; Helen Steen 

Huls, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, 

Minn. 

The Forum started with a demonstration 
in which eight singers were heard. 

Those in attendance recorded their 
analysis of the qualities of tone and the 
casual factors on a check sheet. Each 
member of the panel compared the vari- 
ous qualities heard. This was followed by 
an open discussion in which the panel and 
the audience participated. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF VOWEL 
(Continued from Page 3) 


effect upon the tone of extreme “forward” 
dental placement with accompanying 
vibratoless coldness and when pushed too 
hard, a harsh brittleness that manifests 
itself as shrillness in the higher pitches. 


The opposite color, or extreme darkness, 
produces a tone of depth with a tendency 
toward a low “back” placement, which may 

“sound swallowed and muffled. In its ex- 
cessive form, the former tends to narrow 
the oral cavity and point the resonance 
and the latter to open the pharynx, and 
round, deepen and mellow the resonance. 
There is a very definite imaginary vowel 
color spectrum ranging from bright “i” 
to darkest “u”. There is also a range of 
color within each vowel itself. A given de- 
gree of color in each vowel corresponds to 
the same degree in all of the others. Thus, 
if an evenness of sound impression through 
a series of vowels is desired, the same rela- 
tive darkness or brightness should be 
maintained. In other words, if color even- 
ness is desired, one could not sing a dark 
“a” or “aw” followed by a bright “i”. These 
individual sound spectrums within the 
large overall spectrum give us many help- 
ful possibilities. 

Correspondingly, the particular color of 
a vowel demands a particular position of 
muscles, tissue and cartilage governing 
that color. There is significance in the 
fact that this position demand is not mere- 
ly upon one set of muscles but upon a co- 
ordination of many sets. A vowel color 
change or modification is not successfully 
achieved merely by changing the lip, 
tongue or jaw position. There is a change 
in the entire movable portion of the oral 
cavity and to move merely the obvious 
portions, such as the lips, tongue or jaw 
and possibly the soft palate, in an attempt 
to change tone quality or resonance seems 
very artificial indeed, since it will have to 
be coordinated with many other move- 
ments of other portions before correct- 
ness can be achieved. 


One thought demand of the vowel modi- 
fication will make the necessary changes, 
coordinate them and not complicate mat- 
ters for the singer. Local stiffness or op- 
position is less likely to set up and exag- 
gerations are rare. Exaggerated move- 
ments are very frequent when local move- 
ment of muscles is effected. The ear op- 
poses the exaggeration and the local move- 
ment continues because it is a local move- 
ment and the opposition between ear, 
mind and muscles is sometimes quite ter- 
rific. Exaggeration can not be completely 
avoided by vowel color and modification 
consciousness, but the whole process be- 
gins with the ear as a central control base 
with the muscles all obeying instantly the 
taste of the ear. No opposition is set up 


even if the modification is wrong or ex- 
aggerated and the correction can be made 
as quickly as the ear detects it since the 
muscles are not being governed locally 
and held in opposition. 


As has been said before, vowel color or 
modification should be governed individu- 
ally according to the singer. However, from 
the vowel color characteristics, as men- 
tioned earlier, we might deduct that a 
voice with a tendency toward dullness or 
breathiness or nasality should purify its 
vowel sounds. A voice with rasping hard- 
ness or shrillness should modify toward 
the dark vowel. Even singing upon “o” 
and “u” in vocalizes until the muscles re- 
lax and give way the spread position to 
one of pliable roundness. A swallowed 
voice to the point of hollowness should use 
brighter vowels and brighter vowel colors 
and even practice the “e” and “i” vowels 
until proper brilliance is introduced. This 
sometimes will transform a ponderous, 
heavy, unwielding voice into a flexible in- 
strument. During either procedure an at- 
tempt to strike a norm for the voice in 
question should be made. This should be 
used as a center with as even a scale as 
possible. Deviation from this central norm 
for interpretive color and extremities 
range will be comparately slight and 
should scarcely be noticed muscularly. 


In regard to range, more modification 
is necessary in the female voice than in 
the male. The male voice can stand almost 
an even color throughout with slight modi- 
fication at the top in the following fashion: 
“a” goes toward “aw,” “e” toward “a,” “i” 
toward “e,” “o” toward “aw” and “u” toward 
“o.” This is a general modification toward 
“aw.” In the female voice this tendency is 
quite marked until vowels are practically 
undistinguishable at the top. This is one 
of the most beneficial uses of modification. 

The idea of so called “cover” as applied 
by local adjustment seems most artificial 
and mechanically rigid as opposed to per- 
mitting the vowel to float up to the top 
of the scale with a slight modification as 
heretofore mentioned. 


It seems to me that since changes in 
vowel affect tone so strongly, we might 
not go far astray if we think of tone color 
as vowel color. 


While one must learn directly the more 
efficient ways of handling the many 
muscles connected with the production of 
good tone — those in breathing and articu- 
lation, he cannot do wrongly by develop- 
ing a consciousness of the corrective pos- 
sibilities of the purification of the vowel 
sounds and color modification described 
as Type Two and let singing be guided to 
beauty as such by the element that per- 
ceives it as nature intended—the ear. 

This seems to be in the last analysis a 
correlating factor between the scientific 
and the natural school of thought. 


Let us listen to and color our vowels and 
let such endeavor guide the scientific phe- 
nomenon that is our voice. 
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FACTS CONCERNING BEL CANTO 


(Continued from Page 4) 
muscles and maintain this freedom from 
any and all tension through practise; 
standing thus, see the exact location of the 
solar-plexus and loins. 

(2) Feel the breath resting securely on 
the chest and keep it there. 

(3) Send the breath out as fast as pos- 
sible at all times whether ascending or 
descending a scale. 

(4) These conditions must be invariable 
whether the tone is forte, pianissimo—high 
or low—and the status of the original at- 
tack maintained at all times. 


